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INCREASED  GEASS  AND  LEGDE^E  SEED  PRODUCTION  NEEDED 

By  Joseph  E.  Cox,  Chief,  Replacement 
Crops  Section,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 

The  planting  of  crops  to  prevent  soil  erosion  and  improve  soils  is 
encouraged  under  agricultural  adjustment  crop-control  contracts. 

New  sendings  of  pasture  grasses  and  legumes  can  he  made  on  the  con- 
tracted or  shifted  acreage  in  connection  with  the  wheat,  corn-hog,  cotton  and 
tobacco  contracts. 

As  a result  of  the  drought,  the  corn-hog  contract  for  1935  has  no  con- 
tracted acreage  feature,  and  shifted  acres  may  he  planted  to  any  crop.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  damage  done  hy  drought  to  pastures  end  meadows  through- 
out much  of  the  corn  belt,  it  is  expected  that  many  farmers  will  plant  their 
shifted  acres  to  alfalfa,  lespedeza,  clovers,  red  top,  blue  grass,  tim-othy, 
meadow  fescue,  orchard  grass,  and  other  pasture  and  mnadow  crops. 

In  addition  to  the  need  of  seed  of  these  crops  for  the  adjustment  pro- 
gram, the  erosion-control  projects  of  the  Governmient  will  demand  large  supplies 
of  adapted  grass  and  legume  seed.  The  crops  provide  a network  of  roots  and  top- 
growth  that  will  prevent  the  soil  in  the  dry  regions  of  the  West  from  blowing 
away,  and  keep  the  fertile  topsoil  of  regions  of  ample  rainfall  from  washing 
off. 


Reserves  of  seed  of  these  crops  have  been  reduced  to  a low  point.  The 
use  of  the  contracted  or  shifted  acreage  or  other  available  land  in  establish- 
ing meadow  and  pasture  crops  for  seed  purposes  is  apparent  to  farmers. 

In  the  Northwest,  crested  wheat  grass  and  slender  wheat  grass  have  been 
proved  to  be  well  adapted  to  comparatively  dry  regions.  The  seed  of  these 
grasses  is  in  strong  demand,  and  farmers  who  make  seedings  on  their  contracted 
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c?-creage  retired  from  \\'heat  or  crested  wheat  grass  and  slender  wheat  grass,  to 
he  handled  as  a seed  crop,  mav  he  assured  of  an  increased  market  opportunity. 
The  seed  yield  the  first  year  is  usually  light,  hut  from  the  second  year  on 
increased  yields  may  he  secured.  Alfalfa,  clover  and  'sweet  clover  may  also 
he  planted  for  forage  or  seed  purposes  on  acreage  retired  from  wheat. 

Throughout  the  lower  part  of  the  cornhelt  and  in  the  South,  the  demand 
for  lespedeza  is  increasing.  Lespedeza  m.ay  he  planted  on  the  contracted  acre- 
age in  connection  with  all  the  contracts. 

The  cotton  and  tobacco  contracts  permit  the  use  on  the  farm  of  crops 
grov\Ti  on  contracted  acreage,  hut  not  the  sale  of  these  crops  during  the  period 
of  the  contract.  Lespedeza  or  other  pasture  or  meadow  seed  crops  may  he  es- 
tablished on  cotton  and  tobacco  contracted  acreage  during  the  season  of  the 
contract.  V/hen  released  as  contracted  acreage,  seed  crops  may  he  produced  for 
the  market. 

An  opportunity  for  seed  production  exists  with  alfalfa  in  the  Northwest 
and  North  Central  States,  particularly  of  improved  varieties,  such  as  G-rimrn, 
Ladek,  Hardistan,  Hardigan  and  other  hardy,  adapted  varieties. 

The  condition  of  clover  and  timothy  mieadows,  greatly  reduced  in  acreage 
and  im.paired  by  drought,  indicates  that  for  the  coming  few  years  red  clover, 
alsike  and  Manmioth  clover  seed  growers  rna^^  expect  a strong  demand  for  seed. 

These  crops  may  he  planted  on  contracted  or  shifted  acreage  in  connec- 
tion with  all  contracts,  and  should  he  considered  also  by  potato  growers  of 
Maine,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  other  northern  states  producing  potatoes  in 
excess  of  market  demands. 

Blue  grass  and  red  top  and  meadow  fescue  are  also  suggested  for  the 
contracted  acreage  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  Northern  States  where  adapted. 

In  the  South  and  Southwest,  carpet  grass,  Rhodes  grass  and  Dallis  grass 
in  accordance  with  adaptation,  ma^-"  he  established  on  the  contracted  acreage. 
Special'  interest  is  manifested  in  New  York  in  native  wuld  w^hite  clover  for 
pasture  improvement,  and  seed  is  in  demand.  In  Wisconsin,  Ilinnesota  and  Mi  chi 
gan,  canary  grass  is  increasing  in  use. 

In  growing  seed  crops  of  either  grasses  or  legumes,  the  gro'und  should 
he  thoroughly  fitted,  in  order  to  kill  noxious  weeds.  ' As  a general  rule, 
lighter  seeding  rates  per  acre  can  he  used  than  when  planting  for  pasture  or 
hay  purposes. 

In  the  case  of  seed  of  new  varieties,  which  may  he  high  in  price,  it 
is  practical  to  plant  in  rows  about  3 feet  apart,  using  a po'und  to  3 pomids 
per  acre  of  seed  of  new  varieties  of  alfalfa  or  lespedeza,  or  4 po'onds  of 
crested  wheat  grass  or  slender  wheat  grass,  and  cultivating  the  crop  during 
the  first  year. 

Little  extra  equipment  is  needed  for  seed  production,  hut  special 
knowledge  in  regard  to  growung,  harvesting,  treating,  curing  and  storing  the 
seed  crop  is  essential.  Such  information  is  available  from  State  Experiment 
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Stations,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Count7  Agricultural 
Agent/ s • 


The  program  to  increase  our  acreage  of  permanent  pasture  and  of  estab- 
lished meadow  crops  and  other  soil-improving  and  erosion-preventing  crops  will 
require  a great  increase  in  the  amount  of  seed  of  these  crops  above  the  supply 
ordinarily  available  through  established  commercial  channels.  This  opportunity 
is  receiving  the  consideration  of  contract  signers  who  are  choosing  crops  for 
planting  on  contracted  or  shifted  acreage,  and  of  f aimers  in  general  v\rho  are 
thinking  of  crops  that  they  may  grow  at  a profit. 

f T it 


EMPHASIZE  GPA3S  AS  DUST  STOPM  PROTECTIOH 

Taking  out  of  surplus  crops,  particularly  wheat,  and  returning  to  grass 
extensive  areas  of  land  which  were  plowed  up  in  wartime  under  pressure  of 
high  prir.es  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
which,  if  successful,  will  add  materially  to  protection  against  dust  storms, 

H.  P,  Tolley,  acting  Administrator,  said  recently. 

It  v/as  pointed  out  that  Adjustment  Administration  contracts  with  farmers 
encourage  the  transfer  of  lands  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  including 
drought  area,  from  surplus  production  into  cover  crops  which  protect  against 
wind  erosion  (dust  storms)  end  water  erssion. 

The  Adjustment  Administration  is  placing  particular  emiphasis  on  the 
need  for  returning  to  permanent  grass  several  million  acres  of  land  in  the 
drought  area  which  were  plowed  up  to  meet  the  wartime  demand,  and  which  in 
recent  years  have  been  devoted  to  production  for  foreign  markets  that  have 
disappeared.  Much  of  this  land  v\ras  in  Buffalo  grass,  the  roots  of  which  kept 
the  topsoil  bo'ond  together. 

The  cessation  in  1930  of  American  loans  abroad,  which  prior  to  that 
had  helped  finance  exports,  was  an  important  factor  in  closing  the  European 
market  for  vlneat  from  the  dust  storm  area.  Instead  of  reverting  this  land 
to  grass,  it  remained  in  production,  The  result  was  the  accumulation  of 
surpluses  which  the  agricultural  adjustm.ent  program/S  have  sought  to  eliminate. 

During  1934  the  adjustment  programs  reduced  the  amount  of  land  devoted 
to  production  of  basic  crops  in  farming  areas  generally  by  about  36,000,000 
acres.  The  administration  stressed  the  need  for  constructive  use  in  such 
ways  as  v/ould  conserve  and  improve  the  land's  natural  resources.  In  1934  all 
restrictions  on  contracted  areas  in  the  drought  area  were  removed  to  encourage 
plantings  of  drought  re  si  stent  crops. 

Eor  1935  the  administration  is  placing  greater  empnasis  on  the  desira- 
bility of  returning  to  grass  the  areas  v/hich,  from  the  standpoint  of  soil  fer- 
tility, the  permanent  welfare  of  agriculture,  and  the  protection  of  farmers 
against  glutted  m^arkets  and  lov/  prices,  can  best  be  taken  out  of  surplus  crops. 
In  areas  subject  to  drought  and  dust  storms,  it  has  been  demonstrated  during 
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the  past  year  that  in  the  case  of  farmers  who  took  advantage  of  opportunities 
to  plant  grass  and  other  erosion-preventing  crops,  effects  of  dry  weather 
conditions  can  he  alleviated. 

The  basic  commodity  crop  adjustment  contracts  for  1935  permit  and  en- 
courage the  use  of  land  not  only  in  drought  areas  but  elsewhere  in  many  con- 
structive ways  that  v/ill  not  produce  damaging  surpluses  of  other  products. 
Outside  the  drought  area,  cotton  and  tobacco  contracts  encourage  the  planting 
of  food  and  feed  crops  for  home  use  on  contracted  acres,  the  establishment  of 
seedings  of  pasture  and  meadow  and  soil-improvement  crops,  the  development  of 
erosion-control  projects,  and  the  planting  of  trees  for  farm  woodlot,  wind- 
break or  post  purposes. 

Vfnile  the  farmer  participating  in  the  adjustment  program  may  let  the 
contracted  acreage  lie  idle,  the  experience  of  the  past  year  demonstrated  that 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  those  who  signed  cotton  and  tobacco  contracts  chose 
to  make  constructive  use  of  these  acres.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  corn- 
hog  and  wheat  contract  signers  chose  to  plant  soil-improvement  and  erosion- 
preventing crops  or  emergency  forage  crops  to  cope  with  the  drought  or  to 
cultivate  the  land  to  control  weeds  and  conserve  moisture. 

Under  the  wheat  adjustment  program  for  1935,  farmers  are  encouraged  to 
establish  meadow  and  pasture  crops,  erosion-preventing  and  soil-improving  crops, 
farm  woodlots,  and  to  cultivate  the  land  to  control  weeds  or  conserve  m.oisture 
on  contracted  acres.  In  addition  to  these  usages,  in  order  to  meet  the  short- 
age of  pasture  caused  by  drought,  encouragement  is  being  given  to  the  planting, 
of  hay  and  pasture  crops. 

In  view  of  the  effect  of  the  1934  drought  on  feed  supplies,  particular- 
ly roughage  and  hay  supplies,  the  1935  corn-hog  contract  does  not  carry  a con- 
tracted acreage  feature,  nevertheless,  those  who  sign,  the  corn-hog  contract 
are' '.being  urged  to  plant  acres  talien  out  of  corn  production  to  soil-improvement 
snd  erosion-preventing  crops,  and  meadow  and  pasture  crops  in  general,  and  to 
emergency  feed  crops,  other  than  corn,  in  order  to  build  up  reserves  of  these 
crops  reduced  by  drought  and  to  conserve  soil  fertility. 

It  is  estimated  that  under  the  wheat,  cotton,  corn-hog  and  tobacco 
adjustment  contract  for  1935,  more,  than  25,000,000  acres  of  land  taken  out 
of  tJie  production  of  these  basic  commodities  will  be  planted  to  new  seedings  — 
the  kind  of  crops  that  provide  a netwprk  of  roots  to  hold  the  soil  intact  to 
preve'nt  it  from  blovung  away  in  the  dry  regions  of  the  "west,  and  to  stop  the 
Y^ashing  of  the  fertile  topsoil  in  regions  of  ample  rainfall. 

As  a further  step  toward  alleviating  results  of  the  1934  drought  and 
to  help  farmers  get  land  back  to  grass,  the  Adjustment  Administration  estab- 
lished a seed  information  service  and  has  conserved  large  supplies  of  adapted 
seeds  which  are  being  made  available  to  farmers  in  drought  areas  where  a seed- 
deficit  exists.  These  seed  stocks  were  acquired  through  an  allotment  of 
$25,000,000  made  available  under  the  emergency  appropriations  act.  More  than 
19,000,000  bushels  of  high-grade,  adapted  seed  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax 
and  sorghums  were  conserved  vhich  otherwuse  may  have  been  dissipated  through 
feeding,  processing  or  mixing.  In  con.riection  wdth  this  program,  information 
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has  been  collected  regarding  availahle  supplies  of  grain,  grass  and  forage 
crop  seeds  adapted  to  the  drought  region  v/hich  are  being  held  privately  or 
cornne rcially . This  informriticn  is  availaole  to  farmers  in  drought  areas. 

In  order  to  facilitate  early  planting,  a plan  for  financing  farmers' 
purchases  of  conserved  seed  supplies  held  hy  the  Adjustment  Administration, 
pending  availability  of  Federal  crop  production  loan  founds,  has  been  v^rked 
out  vuth  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  Farmers  with  seed  sup- 
plies ordered  from  the  Adjustment  Administration  vino  cannot  secure  production 
credit  in  time  for  planting,  or  who  are  unahle  to  otherwise  finance  seed  pur- 
chases, may  obtain  delivery  of  such  seed  from  Adjustment  Administration  agents 
on  the  basis  of  purchase  orders  issued  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration . 
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FEED  GRAIil  IMPORTS  I1ICREA3ED  BY  DROUGHT 

As  a result  of  the  shortage  in  domestic  supplies  following  the  drought 
of  1934,  current  imipcrts  of  some  agricultural  products,  particularly  feed 
grains,  are  larger  than  the  average  for  recent  years.  Imports  of  other  com- 
petitive agricultural  products,  such  as  dairy  products,  eggs  and  meats,  have 
been  smaller  in  recent  months  than  the  average  for  the  same  periods  over  the 
last  ten  years,  according  to  studies  made  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration . 

Total  imports  of  grains  to  date  are  still  very  sm.all  in  relation  to 
production  and  consnm.ption  of  the  same  products  and  in  relation  to  losses 
caused  by  the  drought. 

Im:ports  of  all  grains  during  the  period  from  July  1,  1934,  through 
February  28,  1935,  were  about  .6  of  1 percent  of  this  country's  average  pro- 
duction of  grains,  and  less  than  2 percent  of  the  loss  to  grain  crops  directly 
attributable  to  the  drought,  According  to  studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economtics,  the  total  imiports  of  all  comipetitive  agricultural  products,  includ- 
ing grains,  during  this  eight-month  period  v/ere  25  percent  less  than  the 
average  im,pcrts  for  the  same  periods  during  the  ten  years,  1924  to  1934. 

Even  though  the  United  States  is  temporarily  on  a domestic  basis  in 

the  case  of  grains  because  of  the  drought,  it  is  on  an  export  basis  for  its 

m*ajor  agricultural  products.  During  1934,  approximately  650  mhllion  dollars' 
worth  of  cotton,  tobacco,  meat  products,  grain  and  preparations,  and  fruits 
were  exported,  as  compared  with  importations  of  125  million  dollars'  worth 
of  these  products,  including  imports  of  24  mnllion  dollars'  worth  of  bananas. 

Imports  of  wheat  for  domiO-stic  consimiption  during  the  eight-month  per- 
iod were  9,511,000  bushels,  while  drought  damage  to  the  wheat  crop  last  yearn 

is  estimated  to  have  reduced  the  production  by  about  300,000,00'0  bushels,  in 
addition  to  the  reduction  of  about  60,000,000  bushels  brought  about  by  the 
Agricultural  Adjustm.ent  Administration  wheat  program.  About  half  of  the  wheat 
imports  consisted  of  durum  wheat  for  use  as  seed  and  for  manufacture  of  special 
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types  of  flour.  The  United  States  production  of  durum  wheat  in  1934  was 
approximately  one-tenth  of  normal. 

Corn  imports  during  the  sgme  period  were  6,510,000  hushels,  or  about 
equal  to  the  production  of  a good  representative  Iowa  county — Calhoun  county, 
for  example, — in  an  average  year.  The  6,510,000  bushels  of  corn  imported 
amount  to  less  than  1/4  of  1 percent  of  our  average  annual  corn  production 
of  2,500,000,000  bushels.  Damage  to  the  corn  crop  due  to  the  drought  last 
year  is  estimated  to  have  reduced  the  yield  by  approximately  1,000,000,000 
bushels.  Thus,  corn  imports  from.  July  1 to  the  end  of  February  were  about 
.7  of  1 percent  of  the  estimated  drought  loss.  Although  im.ports  have  increased 
since  January  1,  1935,  corn  imports  were  less  than  exports  fon  the  calendar 
year  1934. 


Imports'  of  cats,  barley  and  rye  were  relatively  greater  than  imports 
of  Yineat  and  corn.  Oat  imports  were  9,321,000  bushels  during  the  eight-mmnth 
period,  or  1,35  percent  of  the  drought  loss  in  this  crop.  Barley  imports 
were  7,824,000  bushels,  or  approximately  5 percent  of  the  drought  loss.  Rye 
imports  w»re  5,864,000  bushels,  or  about  26  percent  of  the  1934  reduction 
below  the  average  rye  crop.  All  of  the  reduction  in  the  United  States  pro- 
duction of  o.ats,  barley  and  rye  is  attributable  to  drought,  since  no  adjust- 
ment programiS  were  in  effect  for  these  crops.  Part  of  the  imports  of  barley 
and  rye  were  due  to  increased  demand  in  brewing  and  distilling  industries, 

Im/ports  of  hay  during  the  pight-m.onth' period  were  49,000  short  tons, 
the  equivalent  of  approximately  .2  of  1 percent  of  the  loss  due  to  drought, 
estimated  at  mure  than  23,000,000  tons.  Severe  drought  loss  was  partly  off- 
set by  the  planting  of  hay  and  pasture  crops  on  areals  in  the  36,000,000  con- 
tracted acres  shifted  from  the  production  of  basic  commodities.  V/Tien  drought 
conditions  developed,  these  contracted  acres  were  miade  available  for  the  emer- 
ge'ncy  production  of  any  feed  crop,  including  corn  for  fodder.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  Adjustment  Adm.inistration  underv/rote  the  harvesting  of  76,076  tons 
of  corn  fodder  and  stover,  and  18,000  tons  of  soybean  hay  for  forage. 

Imports  of  meats  during  recent  months  have  shown  no  increase  over  the 
average  imports  of  recent  years. 

imports  of  beef  during  1934  were  47,641,000  pounds,  as  ccm.pared  with 
a yearly  average  for  the  preceding  ten  years  of  56,468,000  pounds.  Since 
average  production  of  beef  in  the  United  States  is  over  7 , 000 , O^O , 090  pounds 
1934  imports  were  equivalent  to  about  l~l/2  percent  of  normal  domestic  pro- 
duction. Imports  of  beef  in  January  and  February,  1935,  were  about  9,000,000 
pounds,  or  approximately  equal  to  the  average  imports  for  these  months  during 
previous  years. 

Imports  of  hog  products  for  1934  were  1,600,000  pounds,  or  18/1000  of 
1 percent  of  United  States  production  for  1934,  and  26/100  of  1 percent  of 
experts  of  pork  products  last  year. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  1934  drought  forced  great  quantities  of  live- 
stock on  the  m.arket  at  low  prices,  the  dom.es tic  consumption  of  meat  last  year 
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Was  unusually  large.  This  held  do\m  imports  in  1934.  Supplies  of  meat  avail- 
able for  cons^jmption  will  be  lower  and  imports  higher  this  year  than  last. 

The  supply  available  for  consumption  will  be  larger  than  if  there  had  been 
no  drought  relief  programs  by  txie  Adjustment  Administration,  as  these  pro- 
grams conserved  for  future  use  tne  meat  of  animals  which  would  otherwise 
have  perished  from  the  drought,  and  they  also  enabled  farmiers  to  retain  on 
fa,rm3  and  ranches  a larger  number  of  good  breeding  animals  and  other  livestock 
of  good  q_uality.  The  latter  was  accomplished  by  m.aiiing  available  a larger 
supply  of  feed  during  the  period  of  acute  feed  shortage  and  through  the  prompt 
disposition  of  inferior  animals. 

Butter  imports  increased  during  the  first  months  of  1935,  due  to  rela- 
tively high  prices  caused  by  lowered  supplies  and  lowered  production,  which 
in  turn  v/as  due  to  feed  shortage  because  of  the  drought.  Approximately  8 
million  pounds  of  butter  have  been  imported  since  January  1,  mnstly  from  New^ 
Zealand.  This  increase  in  imports  did  not  offset  the  reduction  in  domestic 
production  caused  by  the  drought. 

Bomiestic  ccnsumiption  of  butter  in  February,  including  imports  moving 
into  retail  trade  channels,  was  24  percent  under  the  volume  consumed  domiestitr 
cally  in  tne  same  month  a year  ago.  Butter  prices  have  been  decreasing  since 
the  peak  in  early  February,  hcveever,  and,  if  this  trend  continues,  fewer  im- 
ports may  be  expected.  Batter  production  from  September  through  February  was 
37,000,000  poionds  below  that  of  the  corresponding  period  a year  earlier. 

Studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  indicate  that  most 
com.petitive  agricultural  products  have  been  imported  at  a smaller  rate  during 
the  eight-month  period  from  July,  1934,  through  February  28,  1935,  than  for 
the  same  periods  over  the  previous  ten  years.  Dairy  foods  imported  were  39 
percent  of  the  ten-year  average;  eggs  aiid  egg  products  were  22  percent;  fruits 
(except  bananas)  were  75  percent;  vegetables  49  percent;  vegetable  oils  86 
percent;  -wool  44  percent;  and  meats  63  percent.  Sugar  imports  were  slightly 
larger  than  for  the  previous  decade,  being  105  percent  of  the  10  year  average, 
but  feed  grains  alone  showed  considerable  percentage  increase,  imports  being 
286  percent  of  the  small  volume  average  for  the  last  ten  years. 

All  agricultural  imiports  have  paid  the  usual  duty  rates,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  hay,  on  which  duty  was  temporarily  removed  by  proclamation  of  the 
President  last  September,  following  the  petition  of  stock  farmers  in  the 
Northwest.  Viheat  for  human  consum.ption  pays  a duty  of  42  cents  a bushel, 
and  wheat  for  feed  a 10  percent  ad  valoremi  duty.  Corn  pays  a duty  of  25  cents 
a bushel;  oats,  Ifj'  cents;  barley,  20  cents;  rye,  15  cents,  and  beef  6 cents 
a pound. 

Increased  im.ports  of  agricultural  products  have  occurred  in  past  years 
when  domxestic  supplies  were  relatively  lovv.  In  the  year  1923-24,  the  United 
States  imported  4,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  7,000,000  bushels  of  oats,  and 
13,500,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Uheat  imports  since  last  July  have  been  at  a 
lower  average  than  for  1923-24. 

Im.ports  of  corn,  most  of  which  had  come  from  Mexico  in  1934,  were 
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arriving  chiefly  from  Argentina  during  the  early  months  of  1935*  These  im.- 
pcrts  have  "been  used  to  supplement  short  feed  supplies  on  the  seahoairds  of 
the  United  States.  Such  imports  are  possible  only  vlnen  the  domestic  price 
of  corn  is  sufficiently  above  prices  in  Argentina  that  ocean  freight,  in- 
surance and  handling  charges,  plus  the  duty  of  25  cents  a bushel,  plus  such 
freight  end  handling  charges  as  may  be  necessary  vdthin  the  United  States, 
can  be  2Paid  by  foreign  sellers  and  still  leave  them  a profit.  These  condi- 
tions can  be  met  only  during  a very  abnormial  situation.  Shipments  of  Argen- 
tine corn  may  be  expected  to  arrive  until  such  time  as  the  grain  and  feed 
situation  in  the  United  States  becomes  easier.  The  comang  in  of  pasture  in 
the  spring  probably  will  diminish  imports,  and  if  weather  in  the  corn  belt 
is  near  normal,  the  appearance  of  the  corn  crop  next  fall  may  stop  imports 
almiost  entirely.  Rainfall  over  most  of  the  corn  belt  since  the  first  of  the 
year  has  been  about  normal. 

The  Argentine  corn  crop  is  normally  about  300,000,000  bushels,  -vvhich 
is  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  United  States  average  production,  and  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  normial  production  of  the  State  of  Iowa  alone. 

Com,  in  the  form  of  pork  and  lard,  is  being  exported  in  substantial 
quantities  by  the  United  States.  Exports  of  pork  in  January  1935  were 
9,500,000  pounds  and  exports  of  lard  appro xim.ately  18,000,000  pounds. 
Roughly,  3,000,000  bushels  of  corn  would  have  been  consum.ed  in  the  production 
of  these  quantities  of  pork  and  lard,  which  would  make  the  United  States  a 
net  exporter  of  corn  in  this  month  to  the  extent  of  more  than  1,000,000 
bufshels.  Largely  because  of  the  trade  agreemient , exports  of  lard  to  Cuba 
have  increased  substantially,  18,500,000  pounds  having  been  exported  since 
the  agreement  was  effected  in  August,  1934. 


Imports  of  Crains  and  Hay  Since  July  1,  1934, 
Compared  to  Losses  Une  to  Drought 


Drought 

imports 

Percentage 

Loss 

July  i,  1934  - 

Imports  of 

1934 

Eeb.  28,  1935  

Drought__Lo  3_s  _ 

100'  s 

100 's 

whe  at  ( bu . ) 

299,765 

9,511 

3.17 

Corn  (bu.) 

975,555 

6,510 

0.66 

Oats  (bu.) 

688,853 

9,321 

1.35 

Barley  (bu.) 

184,216 

7,824 

4.74 

P^e  (bu.) 

22,615 

5,864 

25.93 

Hay  (short  tons) 

23,526 

49 

.2 

All  Crains  (bu.) 

2,151,004 

39,519 

1.84 
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FOOD  SUPJFLUSES  USED  FOR  RELIEF 

The  distrilution  of  agricultural  products  under  the  joint  auspices- 
of  the  Adjustment  Administration  and  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration have  reached  a substantial  volume  in  the  past  16  months. 

The  Government,  which  has  been  operating  to  increase  farmers'  pur- 
chasing power  by  preventing  the  production  of  price-depressing  surpluses, 
through  the  Adjustment  Administration  control  programs,  has  at  the  same 
timie  seen  to  it  that  substantial  quantities  of  those  surpluses  which  did 
exist  or  were  produced  were  put  in;the  hands  of  persons  on  relief  who  were 
ijnable  to  m.ah.e  purchases  through  regular  channels. 

The  direct  distribution  of  food  has  paralleled  cash  relief  and  work 
relief.  That  food,  if  present  on  the  open  market,  would  have  hindered  farm 
recovery;  at  the  same  time  it  would  have  been  inaccessible  to  the  needy  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  purchasing  power. 

The  two-fold  purpose  of  relief  distribution  of  surplus  food  supplies 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  cattle  purchased  in  the  drought  areas. 
Faced  with  feed  shortage,  farmers  had  the  alternatives  of  selling  their 
cattle  on  a swamped  market,  or  allowing  the  animals  to  starve.  In  either 
case,  farm.ers  would  lose  incomie , and  the  food  represented  v^rould  be  unavail- 
able to  unem.ployed.  The  government  provided  a third  alternative  in  the 
purchase  program  which  not  only  saved  producers  from  financial  loss  by 
facilitating  the  adjustmient  of  herds  to  available  supplies  of  feed,  but 
also,  through  the  relief  distribution  plan,  made  a huge  amount  of  feed 
products  available  to  those  famdlies  on  relief.  Diverted  to  the  unem.ployed, 
the  food  supplies  acquired  under  governmient  surplus  remioval  programs  have 
raised  their  standards  of  living,  and  increased  returns  to  farm.ers. 

The  commodities  distributed  have  been  over  and  above  the  regular 
relief  payments,  and  have  therefore  served  to  raise  the  level  of  consump- 
tion of  those  on  relief,  llo  serious  competition  wdth  sales  through  com.- 
m.ercial  channels  has  resulted.  In  isolated  cases,  v/here  there  was  the 
possibility  of  temporary  competition  wuth  local  supplies,  the  distribution 
of  surplus  supplies  was  promiptly  adjusted  to  prevent  interference  with 
ccmmiercial  distribution. 


Figures  on  the  must  imiportaht  farm  products  that  w^ere  distributed 
fromi  October,  1933,  through  January,  1935,  have  been  selected  from  the 
reprrt  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  for  that 

has  just  Deen  miade  available.  These,  together  Y/ith  the  total/ annual  con- 
sumption of  those  products  in  the  United  States,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
distributed  products  to  that  total,  are  showu  in  the  followung  table: 
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Most  Important  Farm  Products  Distributed  ty  the 
Pederal  Surplus  Relief  Corpor stion 


Commodi ty 


Qpianti  ty  Ij  iTorual  U.  S.  2/ 

DistriPuted  Annual 

Oct.  1933-Jan.  1955  Consumption 
Inclusive 


PistriPutions 
as  a Percent 
of  llormal 
Consumption 


Millions  of  IPs. 


Beef  and  veal  402 

Pork  293 

Lard  24 

Mutton  1,6 

\Tne at  flour  and  cereal  165 
Rice  39 

Butter  68 

Cheese  11 

Beans  (dried)  ? 

Potatoes  and  caPPage  198 

Cotton  188,000  Pales 


Millions  of  IPs. 

Percent 

7,0C0 

5.7 

8,  SCO 

3.3 

1,800 

1.3 

850 

0.19 

22 , 000 

0.8 

700 

5.6 

2 , 200 

3.1 

550 

2.0 

1,000 

.07 

23,000 

.86 

5,500,000  Pales 

3.4 

1./  As  actually  distriPuted,  the  m.eats  in  this  column  included  Poned  and 
canned  meats,  and  sausage.  Por  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  various 
types  have  Peen  converted  to  their  fresh  m.eat  equivalents. 

2/  Quantities  required  for  125,000,000  people  at  the  annual  per  capita 
level  of  consnjmption  which  prevailed  from  1928-29  to  1932-33. 


If  the  mimPer  of  po'’unds  of  concentrated  foods  contained  in  the  aPove 
taPle  are  totaled,  and  compared  with  the  total  annual  requirements  for  those 
foods,  the  following  percentage  is  oPtained: 

Millions  of 
pounds 

Total  concentrates  distriPuted:  1,010.6 

Total  U.3.  requirements  of  those  concentrates:  46,900 

Percent  distriPution  is  of  total  U.S.  requirements:  2.2  percent 


Thus  more  than  2 percent  of  the  country’s  total  annual  requirements 
of  the  more  important  concentrated  food  products  have  Peen  distriPuted  to 
the  group  needing  them  most  during  the  16  months  up  to  PePruary,  1935.  This 
was  Praodly  equivalent  to  aPout  one-sixth  of  the  Pasic  food  requirements  of 
those  on  relief. 
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In  addition  to  these  food  products,  cotton  has  been  distributed,  either 
in  raw  form  for  the  making  of  mattresses,  or  in  the  form  of  "blankets  and  cotton 
piece  goods,  to  the  equivalent  of  188,000  bales.  This  compares  with  a total 
annual  requirement  of  5,500,000  hales.  Distribution,  therefore,  amounted  to 
3.4  percent  of  the  total. 

The  removal  of  fnese  surpluses  has  markedly  strengthened  certain  region- 
al and  seasonal  markets  for  vegetables,  fruits,  rice  and  other  products  and 
"has  provided  effective  disposition  of  meat  from  emergency  slaughter  of  pigs, 
drought  cattle  and  sheep.  Thus  at  the  same  time  thak  these  removals  were 
assisting  the  farmer  to  receive  adequate  prices  for  the  food  raised,  the  dis- 
tributi^5n  that  has  been  made  of  the  goods  so  removed  has  assisted  many  families 
on  relief  to  have  a more  nearly  adequate  diet  than  they  could  have  obtained  by 
relying  solely  on  tneir  cash  or  \TOrk  relief  payments. 

# # # 


EXPLAIN  SEEECT  OP  COTTON  TAX 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has  issued  the  following 
statement  concerning  the  increase  in  cotton  prices,  the  cotton  processing 
tax,  end  conditions  in  the  cotton  textile  industry: 

"One  of  the  important  facts  with  respect  to  the  position  of  the  cotton 
textile  industry  is  the  manufacturing  margin.  Mill  margins  had  a downward 
trend  for  several  years  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  present  cotton  pro- 
gram, Per  the  cotton  year  1931-52  the  margin  between  the  price  of  a poiund 
of  cotton  and  the  manufacturer’s  selling  prices  of  the  gray  cloth  produced 
from  a pound  of  cotton  averaged  9.4  cents  for  17  constructions  of  cloth.  In 
Pebruary  1933  this  margin  was  7.5  cents  a pound.  In  the  summer  of  1933  it 
rose,  and  after  full  allowance  is  made  for  the  cotton  processing  tax  the  mar- 
gin at  the  high  point  in  August  was  above  that  of  any  other  time  since  1925. 

"After  making  full  allo'.vacce  for  the  cotton  processing  tax  mill  margins 
on  17  constructions  of  cloth  averaged  15.95  cents  for  the  crop  year  1933-54 
and  averaged  12,37  cents  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  current  season. 

This  average  mill  margin  fell  to  11.33  cents  in  the  week  of  Marc'n  8,  but 
from  t'he  week  of  March  8 to  the  week  of  March  22  the  cost  of  cotton  fell 

I. 51  cents  a pound,  while  the  price  of  cloth  made  from  a pound  of  cotton 
fell  only  .89  cents.  Accordingly,  the  manufacturer's  margin  increased  to 

II. 95  cents.  Current  mill  margins  are  well  above  those  prevailing  between 
June  1931  and  May  1933,  and  are  about  in  line  with  those  prevailing  in  the 
early  spring  months  of  1930  and  of  1931. 

"The  cotton  processing  tax  is  not  borne  by  cotton  mills  but  is  passed 
on  in  the  price  of  the  finished  goods  and  is  paid  ultimately  by  consumers  of 
cotton  articles  in  the  United  States,  The  cotton  processing  tax  adds  1.3 
cents  to  the  cost  of  cotton  required  to  manufacture  a yard  of  muslin;  approxi- 
mately 3 cents  for  a work  shirt;  and  about  8 cents  for  the  cotton  required  to 
manufacture  a pair  of  overalls. 
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"It  is  true  that  the  price  of  cotton  has  been  doubled  and  the  process- 
ing tax  has  heen  added  since  1932.  But  in  this  connection  it  should  also 
"be  cited  that  cotton  mill  consimiiption  in  the  calendar  year  1934  was  400,000 
Bales  greater  than  it  was  in  1932. 

"In  1932  the  farm  price  of  cotton  averaged  5.8  cents  a pound  and  there 
was  no  processing  tax,  hut  in  tnat  year  textile  wages  were  abnormally  low; 
cotton  goods  prices  were  low  Doth  actuall.y  and  relatively,  the  cotton  goods 
wholesale  price  index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  being  only  48  percent 
of  the  1920-29  average  as  compared  with  67  percent  for  all  coiTimodi tie s other 
than  farm  products  and  foods;  cotton  mill  margins  for  17  constructions  of 
cloth  averaged  8.92  cents  a pound;  returns  from  834  corporations  in  the  cotton 
goods  industry,  according  to  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  showed 
a net  deficit  of  about  353,000,000  on  their  year's  operations;  and  mill  con- 
sumption of  cotton  totaled  approximately  5 million  bales.  The  low  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  cotton  did  not  then  result  in  prosperity  for  the 
textile  industry. 

"In  1933  the  farm  price  of  cotton  averaged  9.7  cents  a pound,  a cotton 
processing  tax  of  approximately  4 cents  a pound  gross  weight  was  in  effect 
after  August  1,  wages  were  increased,  cotton  goods  prices  increased,  cotton 
textile  m.ills  made  substantial  profits,  and  cotton  mill  consumption  increased 
24  percent,  to  approximately  6.2  million  bales.  In  the  current  marketing  year 
mill  consumption  has  exceeded  that  for  last  year  in  each  month  since  September, 
when  operations  were  disrupted  by  the  textile  strike.  The  index  of  cotton 
mill  consumption  has  averaged  94  percent  of  the  1923-25  average  since  September. 
Bor  the  1934-35  season  through  January  the  index  averaged  87  percent  in  com- 
parison witii  an  average  of  57  percent  for  all  non- agricultural  industrial 
production,  76  percent  for  wool  cons'omption,  53  percent  for  steel  ingots 
production,  atid  35.5  percent  for  pig  iron  production.  In  view  of  the  dominat- 
ing influence  that  general  business  activity  has  on  cotton  consumption,  it 
is  noteworthy  that  the  index  of  cotton  consrimption  has  been  above  the  indices 
of  industrial  production  and  of  wool  consunTjtion , and  has  been  so  far  above 
the  indices  of  pig  iron  and  steel  ingots  production. 

"With  reference  to  the  decline  in  exports  of  cotton  textiles  and  recent 
increases  in  imports,  it  should  be  observed  that  a compensatory  tax  equivalent 
to  tne  domiestic  cotton  processing  tax  must  be  paid  when  m.anuf actured  cotton 
articles  are  imported  into  this  country,  and  the  cotton  processing  tax  is  re- 
funded when  manufactured  articles  are  e:q)orted  from  this  country.  Boreign 
manufacturers  buy  American  cotton  at  the  same  prices  that  are  being  paid  by 
American  mills  end  are  required  to  pay  a compensatory  import  tax  equivalent 
to  the  cotton  processing  tax,  and  in  addition  the  tariff  on  cotton  textiles 
when  the  materials  are  imported  into  this  ccontry.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  the  rise  in  prices  American  producers  receive  for  cotton  and  the  cotton 
processing  tax  are  not  factors  in  the  competitive  situation  between  American 
and  foreign  mills. 

"In  considering  the  increase  in  imports  of  cotton  cloth  from  the  low 
point  of  1932  when  20,436,000  square  yards  were  imported,  to  1934  wiien 
41,533,000  Square  yards  were  imiported,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  imports 
were  still  comparatively  small.  Brom  1926  through  1929  im.ports  exceeded 
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60,000,000  square  yards  annually,  and  at  the  petik  in  1923,  imports  amounted 
to  218,970,000  squ'are  yards,  homestic  production  oi  cotton  cloth  totaled 
7,086,437,000  square  yards  in  1934.  Imports,  therefore,  amounted  to  slightly 
less  than  .6  of  1 percent  of  our  domestic  production  of  cotton  cloth. 

"If  asitation  for  the  removal  of  the  processing  tax  is  unsettling  hy 
causing  buyers  to  hold  off,  it  should  be  recognized  th,at  the  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration does  not  anticipate  the  removal  of  the  cotton  processing  tax 
in  the  near  future. 

"Elimination  of  the  cotton  processing  tax  ultimately  would  force  the 
abandonment  of  the  cotton  adjustment  program.  Income  from  cotton  and  cotton- 
seed fell  from  i^l , 736 , 000, 000  in  1925-26  to  0464,000,000  in  1932-33.  Approxi- 
mately 2,000,000  farm  families  are  producing  cotton;  therefore,  the  gross 
income  per  farm  family  in  1932-33  averaged  about  $232.  Erom.  this  income 
it  was  necessary  to  meet  the  cash  expenses  of  rjroduction,  and  from  the  re- 
mainder cotton  farmers  were  supposed  to  pa^;"  their  taxes  and  debts  and  m.eet 
living  expenses. 

"Cash  income  from  cotton  and  cottonseed,  together  with  rental  and 
benefit  paym.ents  for  1934—35,  is  expected  to  total  $837,000,000,  or  approxi- 
mately $420  per  farm  family.  This  represents  a decided  improvement  over  the 
income  for  1932-33,  but  it  is  still  low,  particularly  among  some  of  the 
share-cropper  and  renter  groups." 
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COMhITTEE  OE  iTEw  YOEE  MILE  COHEEES  hITE  AAA 


The  sub-committee  of  the  Governors’  conference  on  milk,  representing 
the  States  of  Hew  York,  Hew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.,  Connecticut,  Maryland, 
Vermont  and  has sachuse tts , completed  yesterday  its  conferences  with  officials 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adi^iinist ration  respecting  the  establishment 
of  a proposed  Eederal  license  to  coordinate  control  of  the  mdlk  industry  in 
the  Hew  York  milk  shed,  both  as  to  intrastate  and  interstate  commerce. 

The  entire  committee  is  expected  to  m.eet  som.e  tim.e  next  week  in  IJew 
York  City,  at  which  time  a tentaitive  draft  of  a proposed  license  is  expected 
to  be  read3^  for  further  consideration.  Members  of  the  sub-committee  of  the 
conference  are:  James  T.  Cross,  co'onsel  for  the  New  York  State  Pepartment 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets;  V,'.  S.  Morris,  chaiiman  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Milk  Control  Board;  Harry  Polikoff,  counsel  for  the  Pennsylvania  Pepartment 
of  Agriculture;  Joim  Bishop,  New  Jersey  Milk  Control  Board,  and  E.  H.  Jones, 
Vermont  commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

The  members  of  the  sub- commit tee  expressed  themselves  as  believing 
that  definite  progress  had  been  made  toward  evolving  a plan  to  stabilize 
the  market  through  St ate-Eederal  cooperation. 
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The  marketing  problems  of  this  milk  shed  present  many  complications 
hecaiise  of  the  importance  of  the  interstate  movement  of  fluid  milk  into  the 
metropolit ai;i  consuming  area  of  'Jew  York  and  Jew  Jersey,  serving  a population 
of  nearly  11,000,000  persons  in  the  most  congested  population  center  of  the 
United  States.  The  market  draws  its  supply  from  seven  States  and  to  some 
extent  from  two  provinces  of  Canada. 
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LOS  AJGYLYS  MILK  LICEJSE  AICEITDSD 

One  change  — the  removal  of  the  schedule  of  minimum  resale  prices  for 
milk  and  cream — is  emhodied  in  an  arnendjiient  to  the  existing  license  for  the 
Los  Angeles  milk  sales  area,  approved  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration aiid  signed  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  V.'allace  March  27, 

The  removal  of  the  minimum  prices  was  requested  by  agencies  on  the  market. 

In  all  other  respects  the  license  remains  unchanged.  The  amendment  w^ent  into 
effect  March  28. 


# v 

ADVISABLE  aCEEAGE  OE  COILTzcTICUT  SHADE  TOBACCO  AJJOUITCED 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Uallace  has  anno'onced  that  the  advis- 
able acreage  of  Connecticut  Valley  shade-grown  tobacco,  U.  S.  Type  61  (a),  for 
production  in  1955  is  5,480  acres.  This  is  an  increase  of  780  acres,  or  16.6 
percent,  over  the  advisable  acreage  for  1934. 

The  announcement  of  the  acreage  is  in  accordance  with  a marketing  agree- 
ment entered  into  v;ith  handlers  of  this  type  of  tobacco  in  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, Hew  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  which  provides  for  an  announcement  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  acreage  which  he  deems  advisable  to  be  produced. 

Under  the  marketing  agreement,  the  acreage  committee  set  up  under  the 
agreement  is  to  allot  the  5,480  acres  of  production  among  growers  on  an  equitable- 
basis.  Parties  to  the  agreement  and  license  ma,y  handle  only  the  production 
from  such  allotted  acreage  during,  the  1935  crop  year. 

J.  B,  Hutson  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustmient  Administration  pointed  out 
that  the  "carryover  of  Tyne  61  tobacco"  j.s  larger  than  average,  and  that  it  is 
considered  desirable  to  have  an  acreage  which,  with  average  yields,  would  pro- 
duce slightly  less  than  the  am.ount  consumed,  so  that  carry-over  on  July  1,  1936, 
may  be  reduced  to  a normal  amount.  The  acreage  recommended  would  produce  a crop 
approximately  7.6  percent  less  than  estirncoted  cons-omption  for  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Hutson  also  stated  that  tnere  are  grown  annually  about  200  acres  of 
Type  61  (b)  tobacco,  that  is  not  covered  by  the  marketing  agreement.  Data  for 
stocks  and  production,  however,  are  available  only  for  the  total  of  Type  61, 
so  Type  61  (b)  is  included  in  the  figures  used  in  Mr.  Hutson's  discussion  of 
supply.  Thus,  if  5,480  acres  of  Type  61  (a)  were  grown,  the  total  acreage  of 
Type  61  for  1935  probably  v/ould  be  5,680  acres. 
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"With  an  average  yield  equal  to  that  of  the  period  I919  to  193^h''  Mr. 
Hutson  said,  "the  crop  from  5j^S0  acres  would  he  5>771jCOO  pounds.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  carry-over  as  of  July  1,  1535}  will h e 10,^975000  pounds, 
farm  sales  weight.  This  carry-over  7uth  the  crop  from  55^20  acres  vrould 
constitute  a total  supply  of  approximately  16,468,000  pounds,  which  would  he 
2,51  times  the  estimated  disappearance  for  the  year  heginning  July  1,  1935* 
This  ratio  of  supply  to  di sapuearnace  is  the  average  which  occurred  fromi  1519 
to  1930." 
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$7,000,000  GOIIIG  TO  TOBAGCO  GROWERS  III  HOUR  STATES 

Growers  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  Worth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia 
and  Elorida  are  being  mailed  75,268  checlcs,  totaling  anproxhmat ely  $7,000j00C, 
representing  the  adjustment  pa;^nxent  due  under  their  contracts,  it  is  announced 
by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adm.inistration.  Adjustment  paym.ent  checks  to 
flue-cured  contract  signers  in  Virginia  are  expected  to  begin  mioving  out  with- 
in a f ew  weeks. 

The  contract  provides  for  an  adjustm.ent  payment  based  on  the  net  sale 
value  of  the  contract  signers'  1934  crop.  If  a grower's  crop  sold  for  an 
average  price  of  mnre  than  21  cents,  the  payment  is  calculated  on  the  Value  of 
the  crop  at  21  cents  a pound.  Eor  contract  signers  whose  bas^  acreage  is  4 
acres  or  miore,  the  contract  provides  a paymient  at  the  rate  of  12y  percent. 

Eor  signers  whose  base  acreage  is  less  than  4 acres,  the  contract  provides  that 
the  rate  of  the  paymient  shall  be  increased  one-half  of  1 percent  for  each  1/10 
of  an  acre  decrease  in  the  base  acreage  below  4 acres,  except  that  the  m.aximum 
rate  of  the  paymient  for  such  contracts  cannot  be  more  than  25  percent. 

The  adjustmient  payment  also  includes  the  "deficiency  payment"  of  2 
cents  for  each  poujid  of  tobacco  that  the  amxunt  of  tobacco  miarketed  under  a 
contract  fell  short  of  the  initial  production  allotmient. 

Adjustment  payments  are  expected  to  total  approximately  $10,000,000. 

This  amuunt  is  in  addition  to  approximately  $5,092,000,  in  rental  payments, 
and  $4,  459,000  in  price  equalizing  payments  which  have  already  been  m.ade . 

r # # 


SECRETARY' 3 EIWDIWG  IN  SUGRR  REET  CONTRACT  DISPUTE 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  acting  in  response  to  requests  that 
he  miediate  the  purchase  contract  dispute  between  processors  and  producers  of 
sugar  beets  in  certain  western  States,  has  m.adc  a finding  setting  forth  sched- 
ules of  payments  for  sugar  beets  of  the  1935  crop  which  he  declared  would 
mure  fully  tend  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustmient  Act. 

The  finding  affects  the  so-called  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  territory  in 
Colorado  and  Nebraska  and  territories  served  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 
and  the  Holly  Sugar  Corporation  in  Wyoming  and  Montana. 
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The  action  was  taken  after  a continuing  deadlock  in  the  negotiations 
between  processors  and  associations  of  producers  upon  the  terms  of  the  purchase 
contract  for  1935  found  to  be  frustrating  the  purposes  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act. 

The  producers'  Associations  that  presented  the  dispute  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  indlude  the  Mo'ontain  States  Beet  Grov/ers'  Association,  Nebraska 
Non-Stock  Cooperative  Beet  Growers'  Association,  Wheatland  Bei^t  Browers'  Asso- 
ciation, Montana-Wyoming  Beet  Growers'  Association,  and  Goshen  County  Beet 
Growers'  Association. 


The  finding  makes  no  statem.ent  regarding  the  epui tableness  of  the  type 
of  contract  used,  but  merely  modifies  the  schedules  used  in  the  193^  contract 
by  the  use  of  m.ore  recent  statistics  regarding  weight  and  sugar  shrink. 

Two  sets  of  paymient  schedules  are  included  in  the  finding:  one  for  the 
so-called  Great  Western  area  in  Colorado,  Nebraska  and  Wheatland,  Wyomang,  and 
one  for  territories  in  Northern  Vfyoming  and  Montana,  served  by  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.  and  the  Holly  Sugar  Corporation. 

For  the  first-named  area  the  price  per  ton  of  sugar  bests  of  15*5  per- 
cent sucrose  content,  which  is  about  the  average  for  the  Colorado  and  Nebraska 
territories  of  the  Great  West-rn  Sugar  Co.,  based  on  an  average  net  return  of 
$3*50  per  100  pounds  of  sugar  is  $4.60,  in  the  schedule  in  the  finding. 


The  schedule  for 

the  30' 

-called 

Great  ? 

?'e  stern 

territory  in  Color 

Nebraska,  and  'Wheatland, 

Wyoming,  is  as  follows: 

Percent 

Sucrose 

Ave.  Net  Heto-rn  per 

100  Pounds  of  Sugar 

in  Beets 

$3.2S 

$3.30 

SS.7S 

$4.00 

$4.23 

PPJCE 

PEP  TON  TO  PPCPHCPP  FOP  3UGAP  BEETS 

l4.0 

$3.82 

$4.11 

I — 1 

.u- 

« 

$4.70 

$3.00 

14.5 

3.9s 

4.29 

U.5S 

4.90 

5.21 

15  • 0 

4.13 

4.45 

4.76 

5.0s 

3.4o 

15.5 

4.27 

4. 4o 

4.92 

5.25 

5.58 

16.0 

4.4l 

4.75 

5.09 

5.4s 

5.77 

16.5 

4.58 

4.93 

J * <0-0 

5.43 

5.9s 

17.0 

4.73 

5.09 

5 *46 

5.82 

6.18 

17.5 

4.87 

5.24 

5.^^2 

O99 

6.37 

IS.O 

5.02 

5.41 

5.79 

6.18 

6.57 

18. 5 

5.17 

5-57 

5.97 

6.S7 

^.77 

For  the  second-named  area,  the 

price  per  ton 

in  the  schedule  fo 

beets  of  17*5  percent  sucrose. 

which  is  about 

the  av 

erage  for  the  Mont; 

Northern  Wyom.ing  territory  served  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  and  the  Holly 
Sugar  Corporation,  based  on  an  average  net  return  per  100  pounds  of  sugar  of 
$3-50,  is  $5.34  a ton  of  sugar  beets. 
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The  schedule  of  payments  in  the  finding  for  the  so-called  G-reat  Western 
and  Holly  territory  in  Montana  and  Northern  Wyoming  is  as  follows: 


Percent 

Sucrose 


Ave.  Net  Return  per  100  Pounds  of  Sugar 


in  Bests 

$3.25 

$3.30 

$3U5 

$4.00 

.14.23 

PRICE 

PER  TON 

TC  PRCDUCER 

POR  3U( 

15.0 

$4.10 

$4.41 

$4.73 

$3.o4 

$5.36 

15.5 

4.27 

4. 60 

4.93 

3.26 

5-58 

16.0 

4.44 

4.7s 

3*13 

5.47 

5. 81 

I0.5 

4.  S2 

4.97 

5.32 

5.6s 

6.04 

17.0 

U.79 

5.14 

5.52 

5.89 

6.26 

17.5 

4.94 

5-34 

5.72 

6.10 

6.48 

18,0 

5.13 

5.53 

5.92 

6.32 

6.71 

IS. 5 

5*30 

5‘71 

6.12 

6.33 

6.94 

# 

# # 
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IffiARIHO  OH  CITATION  OP  SIX  CITRUS  SHIPPERS 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A,  Y/allace  has  set  hearing  dates  for 
the  cases  of  nix  shippers  who  have  heen  ordered  to  show  cause  why  their  license 
to  handle  Texas  citrus  fruit  should  not  he  revoked  or  suspended  for  violation 
of  the  license  provisions.  All  of  the  hearings  v/ill  he  held  at  Weslaco,  Texas. 

The  hearings  will  open  April  4,  when  the  cases  of  the  Poyal  Pruit  Co. 
of  Pharr,  the  Davis  Pruit  Co.  of  Pharr,  and  the  Donna  Pruit  Co.  of  Edinhurg 
will  he  considered.  April  5 IHe  cases  of  the  Arnold  Groves  of  McAllen  and 
Pharr,  P.  J,  Duncan  of  Mission,  and  tlie  San  Juan  Pruit  Truckers’  loading 
Station  of  San  Juan  will  he  taken  up.  Upon  the  findings  at  these  hearings,  the 
Secretary  will  base  his  decisions  on  the  right  of  each  shipper  to  retain  his 
license . 


All  of  the  shippers  named  ha.ve  heen  charged  hy  the  industry’ s control 
committee  with  shipment  of  unclassified  grapefruit,  shipmient  of  grapefruit 
without  applying  for  or  receiving  an  allotmxent,  and  failure  to  pay  assessments 
fur  m^aintenance  of  the  control  committee. 


